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A Challenge 


By the time one’s age reaches the 
half century mark he has had ample 
time and sufficient cause for apprecia- 
tion of the many persons and oppor- 
tunities which have helped to enrich 
his life. One has only to recall the rela- 
tives he has known. ... great grand. 
parents, grandparents, parents, his 
spouse, his children, his grandchildren. 
etc., to become convinced of the fact of 
his indebtedness. In short, the present 
is only a continuation of the past and 
the future is an extension of the pres- 
ent which, in turn, is an ever moving 
pivot around which our influence and 
our activities revolve. 


When one iully realizes his debt to 
the past be becomes more cognizant of 
what he owes the future and he begins 
to ask himself such questions as: Am | 
running a good race? Am I conscious- 
ly or unconsciously impeding others ? 


Is my influence contributing to the bet- 


terment or detriment of society? If my 
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teachers of years ago could evaluate 
the activities, successes, and failures of 
my life. would they be happy or un- 
happy? Would they feel that their in- 
fluence upon me had been constructive 
and positive or destructive and negative 
in nature? Would. my fifth grade 
teacher of long ago still recognize my 
handwriting as a fair imitation of his? 
Was not his handwriting a facsimile of 
that of one of his teachers? (We hap- 
pen to know that it was!) 


When one sees the effect of past as- 
sociations upon his own life and then 
attempts to evaluate his influence upon 
those with whom he has been close! 
associated, he becomes aware of the 
responsibility he carries for the up- 
grading or the downgrading of future 
civilization. He can never forget thal 
the whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts; this axiom is as applicable to 
personal influence as it is to tangible 
or material objects. 
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Next to one's parents or guardians il 
is undoubtedly true that teachers have 
had more influence in the molding of 
character and personality than any 
other social group. From the age of six 
to the completion of one’s formal edu- 
cation it is the school ....at the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and collegiate 
levels .... which molds the habits and 
largely determines the ideals and atti- 
tudes of the rising generation; the 
teacher stands “in loco parentis.” 
Therefore, one may conclude that the 
quality of civilization at any given time 
is the sum of all hereditary and envi- 
ronmental factors which have affected 
the lives of persons who have lived in 
the past and which are affecting those 
now living. Today is the child of yester- 
day and the parent of tomorrow. This 
thought shou'd be uppermost in the 
minds of all who are preparing to serve 
in the homes, the churches, the schools, 
the industries. and the governments of 
tomorrow. 
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An Experiment in Group Conferences With Parents 


Somehow there has 


among teachers generally the fallacy 
that parenis cannot understand the in- 


developed 


tricate processes of education. Hence. 
there has been some effort to keep 
them unaware of much that goes on at 
school, and cloaks of mystery have 
been wrapped about even those affairs 
which must be discussed with fathers 
and mothers, Perhaps there was hope 
of creating an illusion that teachers 
are always right and can never be 
wrong. 

A large part of the criticism now 
circulating about the schools may be 
the result of this attitude. 

Time was when parents sent their 
children to schoo! with the admonition 
that they were to obey the teacher im- 
plicity. If the teacher found occasion 
to use the rod, it wou'd be used again 
when the offender reached home. 

But times have changed. So have 
parents and children. ——and_ schools. 


Today's problems lie in keeping 
parents informed about the methods 
being used in our schools, and the rea- 
sons which make those methods feas- 
ible. It is to the teacher's advantage to 
bend every effort to interpret those 
methods to the parents, in order to ob- 
tain their co-operation in achieving the 
desired results. No teacher can be real. 
ly successful without that co-operation. 

Much 


about the best way to interpret the 


is being said and written 


schools to the public. There are those 
who believe that individual confer- 
ences with parents solve the problem. 
But even where this method is used 
extensively. experience has shown thai 
a great amount of time is consumed 
reiterating facts which could well be 
explained to a group of parents at 
once. There are occasions when individ. 
ual interviews are necessary to discuss 
problems too personal for group con- 
sideration. But they are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Letters are another of the ways in 
which parents can be informed of 
school problems and accomplishments. 
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Here again too much time can be ex- 
pended for the results gained. A mim- 
eographed letter lacks the personal 
element which is needed in such a con- 
tact. Individual letters require exces- 
sive effort on the part of the teacher if 
each one is to say what needs to be 
said without offending or without 
sounding factitious. A word ill-placed 
or ill-chosen can change the meaning 
of the message. Consequently, putting 
ideas on paper must be very painstak- 
ingly done, 

Few parents come to visit classes 
lrequently or regularly. There is little 
chance to meet in this manner more 
than a fraction of those with children 
in any given room and to discuss pro- 
gress incidentally. 


However. the fact presents itself 
that the need to talk with parents is 
greater than ever in view of the 


amount of matetrial being published 
which offers unhealthy pictures of our 
institutions of learning. Public rela- 
tions is a part of the job of every 
teacher, The schools must be defended 
the 
changed where criticisms have a justi- 


where attacks are false. and 
fiable basis. 

Among facts which can be revealed 
to parents through interviews are in- 
formation about the way teaching is 
done and why. the facilities available 
for use in departmental work, the way 
in which individual differences are 
met, and the uses of the cumulative re- 
cords kept for each child. 

The fund of knowledge which the 
parents reveal to the teacher in their 
talks with her are invaluable in helping 
her to understand the child’s attitude 
and actions. 

Granting that these are important 
reasons for talking with the parents, 
there still remains the handicap of 
time. Following is the story of an ef- 
fort. through group discussions, to in- 
terpret the philosophy and methods of 
one classroom to the people in that 
community. [t could be the story of 


any teacher who felt that she needed 


the friendship and help of the parents 
in order to reach the desired goals. Be- 
sides a sincerity of purpose, the only 
other requirement would be the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the school’s 
administrators. Without their encour- 
agement. the difficulties would prove 
insurmountable. 


Using Group Conjerences. Late in 
1943, the school building at Pine Vil- 
lage. Indiana, burned. Temporary ar- 
rangements were made for classes in 
three churches in the little town, and 
use was made oi other buildings as 
well. At soon as possible, government 
barracks were obtained. The erection 
of a new structure was impossible dur- 
ing the war, both for reasons of fi- 
nance and priority. 

Needless to say. the situation was 
trying for both the teachers and _ stu- 
dents, The barracks were heated main- 
ly by stoves. Rooms were separated by 
only partial walls. with openings lefi 
above and below for air circulation. 
Seats were barely far enough apart to 
permit passage down the aisles. The 
restrooms were in the gymnasium and 
inconvenient to reach from the class- 
rooms. The barracks were not lined, 
and snow and rain dripped through to 
add io the misery. It was hard to ob- 
tain teachers to work under these con- 
ditions when other jobs could be found 
easily. It was even harder to retain the 
teachers once they had been hired. 

Kight years later, in 1951, a new 
school building was completed. Not 
only were the parents glad to see the 
children move into more pleasant sur- 
roundings, but they seemed to realize 
how difficult the situation had been for 
all concerned. Many came to school ear- 
ly in the years, anxious that any defi- 
ciency the children had in basic pro- 
cedures be understood and over-come 
as effectively as possible, and volun- 
teering to help in any way. 

It was on such a foundation that the 
first attempts at group conferences 


were held in Pine Village School. The 
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children in the third and fourth grade: 
prepared simple programs for their 
parents. No formal practice, as such 
was ever held. The offerings were o! 
their own selection and on a_ purel: 
voluntary basis. After the program. 
the 


test papers to their parents. The chil- 


children showed workbooks and 


dren took the initiative in demonstra- 
had 


When au explanation of the work was 


ting what been accomplished. 
called for. the teacher led the discus- 
sion. 

Since the school had a definite test- 
ing program, the final meeting with 
the after 
tests had been finished in May. The 


parents came achievement 


tests were marked to show the com- 
parable score for the previous year. 
the scholastic attainment the childres 
were expected to reach for their ag> 
and grade. and their achievement in 
the current year, as indicated by the 
test just completed. explanation 
was made of the technical background 
of standardized tests. and the direc- 
tions and time limits were clarified. 
The contacts had been particularls 
pleasant, and the fellowship of teacher 
and parents had been satisfying. When 
the teacher was assigned to first and 
for the 
seemed proper to apply to that level 


second erades next year. il 
the same type of relationship. 

It had not been the custom to give 
a readiness test to beginners in Pine 
Village School. But there was an estab 
April. The 


“chedule was arranged to permit th: 


lished visiting day in 
readiness test to be given on this day. 
and for the mothers to examine the 
The 
turned from the tests to education in 
asked 


teachine 


papers afterward. conversation 


general. and were 
the 


children to read. So. as activitv in the 


questions 
about methods used in 
classroom often leads to other activi- 
ties, this group discussion reflected the 
need for further conferences. 

At the end of this second vear of 
group conference experience. inven- 


The 


parents had shown by their increased 


tory was taken of the outcomes 


attendance and their added co-opera- 
tion that they liked the idea. They indi- 
cated an added responsibility for their 
children’s They 


progress. expressed 
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The pupil shows sample of work 


a clearer understanding of the 
blems the teacher faced ia dealing with 
so many personalities possessing such 
a wide range of abilities. These out- 
attitude 


exhibited and the comments made by 


comes were evidenced by the 


these parents. 
Profiting from the past, the teacher 


had made an extra effort to get ae- 
quainted with the next crop of begin- 
ners even before visiting day. All the 
the test 


had previously been withheld were pre- 


data about readiness which 
sented to the parents in advance this 
third year. Then thev were called to- 
gether again to learn the results, and 
to discuss the areas which were in ne 


of more attention. 


These beginners weré quite widel\ 
separated in abilities. Reviewing wha! 
had been accomplished in the past. and 
basing faith in the continuation of thai 
co-operation in the future. permission 
was obtained from school administra- 
tors for use of the primary room for a 
six-weeks term of kindergarten to begin 
who 
in the fall 


early in June. Only those were 
eligible to enter first erade 
could attend. 

The kindergarten would permit ad- 
work to be 


would have 


ditional readiness done. 


The children 


pendence to aid them. as well as the 


more inde- 


teacher. when school opened. 
doth first and second grades work 


under the direction of one instructor. 
this to 


However educators feel he. 


fo parents 


there is small difference in the man- 
agement ol such a classroom. and the 
management of a classroom with only 
one grade, which usually includes as 


many or more children. There is the 


¥ 


same variation of ability with which 
to cope. 

lt must be granted. though. that in 
the 


room. the teacher often 


first few weeks in a dual-grade 
finds herself 
strangled by young children who are 
so dependent that they cannot work 


At the 


same time. the second grade is anxiou: 


alone even for a few minutes. 
to move ahead. It is this trying time 
that the kindergarten was designed to 
overcome. 

At the beginning of the 1954-55 
school vear. an informal questionnaire 
was sent to parents whose children 
were enrolled in the first and second 
grades. They were asked to commen! 
concerning the conferences. Since their 
ch ldren had attended kindergarten. 
now in its second year. at least three 
meetings had alreadv been fulfilled 
with these people. 

One hundred per cent favored the 
conferences. Similarly. they requested 
them about every SIX weeks. They were 
evenly divided on the question of one 
or both parents attending. Two-thirds 
of them preferred a combination of 
discussion, movies, and speaker for 


program material. One-third requested 


the discussions altogether. No special 


topic or program was suggested, al- 
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Parents examine the pupils’ work during the group conference 


though several listed children’s pro- 
blems or school problems in general. 


So, for the second year, the pract ce. 
has been to have two meetings before 
the opening of kindergarten, one at its 
close, and five during the school year. 
Exceptions are made when other school 
functions interfere. Thus it is possible 
to have more frequent contacts with 
the parents, using less of the teacher’s 
time, than through any other method. 


It has been shown that the parents 
are not too concerned with the pro- 
gram, if it is about children in general. 
and their own in particular. Every 
teacher has a wealth of material at 
hand to use for discussion in the group 


conferences with parents. 


Programs for Group Conferences. 


One of the ways to demonstrate wha! 
is being done in the classroom is to ex- 
hibit the children’s workbooks. Here 
are available samples of the daily les- 
sons, kept in compact form, with pro- 
gress clearly visible. These facts make 
the workbooks ideal for the purpose: 
of the group conference. Each parent 
will be interested to know what his 
child is doing. 


Not only can the workbooks tell this 
story, but they also reveal the type of 
work the teacher is doing. It is not un- 
usual to find these aids being used as 
busy-work or color books or just ig- 
nored altogether. To be effective. thev 
must be directed. 
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The children are much more careful 
in the habits they reveal through the 
workbock pages when they realize tha! 
their parents spend some time inspec- 
ting the books at conferences. 


Another part of regular school life 
which helps in the interpretation of 
methods to the parents is a demonstra- 
tion of filmstrips employed in the class- 
room. Individual differences show up 
so plainly that nothing more will need 
to be said. But the teacher should take 
care not to practice the children on the 
material to be presented. 


The educational movie is also help- 
ful in bringing a message or pointing 
out a problem. 

In every community, there are ou!- 
standing people who can aid the group 
conferences with talks relating to child 
psychology. child development. paren- 
tal responsibilitty. or health. Doctors. 
nurses, school administrators, cour! 
officials. 


usually be glad to serve the school and 


and welfare workers will 
the public in this manner. 
Achievement and readiness tests can 
be discussed with the parents. Apti- 
tude, interest. and personality tests 
often given to older students would b> 
interesting to explain. One conferenc> 
period each year might well be used 
to allow the parents to hear the direc- 
tions read and then pretend to take one 
of these tests themselves. The parents 
will be glad to know the background 
for such examinations, the reasons for 


administering them, and the uses to b: 
made of the results. 

At the start of a new school year, an 
outline of the work to be done in each 
subject can be presented. For instance, 
the of 


classes, the ways in which new words 


type material for reading 
can be taught at that grade level, and 
plans to allow for individual differ- 
ences can be revealed. Parents will ap- 
preciate the extra labor the outlining 
entails, and will be better ab!e to un- 
derstand the problems of the teacher 


and the child. 

A round-table discussion will ofte. 
reveal felt needs. In making sugges- 
tions or asking questions, parents may 
disclose mistaken ideas or concepts. 
These can furnish the foundations for 
other group conferences. 

Meetings must begin on time. Tou 
many school functions are called for 
7:30, only to begin at 8:15. 

The length of the programs should 
be fairly uniform from meeting to 
meeting, since the children will usually 
be left in the care of another person. 
It is only fair to keep a time schedule 
which can be counted upon. 

Teacher and classroom are 01 dis- 
play during the group conference. 
Both should be at their best. The teach- 
er should be neatly and appropriately 
dressed. The room should provide an 
attractive setting. Like the home, the 
classroom reflects the personality of 
the individual in charge. 

Simple refreshments graciously 
served at the close of the conference 
help to perfect the meeting. A_ little 
table decoration, a party atmosphere, 
and a good cup of hot coffee empha- 
size the sincerity of the teacher's wel- 


come. 


Inevitable Problems. It would be un- 
fair or untrue to attemp! to convince 
others that no problems are involved in 
working with parents through group 
conference methods. But most of these 
are the problems which exist in any 
community, with any school, and are 
not caused or heightened by this ac- 
tivity. In fact, it prevents some difficul- 
ties found in individual conferences. 
It avoids many which would appear 
through misinformation. 
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In considering parents who cannot 
be transformed, it is well to remember 
that teachers are not perfect, either. 
When discouraged, it is easy to believe 
that one critical voice is the voice of 
the entire community. Criticism travels 
faster than praise. But count the par- 
ents who help and defend and _ be- 
friend. There are many more of this 
kind. The teacher’s most valuable asset 
is their knowledge of her efforts to ful- 
fill to the best of her ability the obliga- 
tions of her profession. 


Parents’ Reactions to Group Con- 
ferences. It is easy to judge y atten- 
dance whether the parents like group 
conferences. But the true iest lies in 
their sentioents when their children 
are promoted to another grade Ievel. 


In order to draw conclusions con- 
cerning the opinions of parents in re- 
gard to this type of reporting, a sur- 
vey was made recently in Pine Village 
School. A letter accompanied the ques- 
tionnaire sent to the parents of the 
first fifty children on the school roll: 
who had been invited to participate in 
group meetings. These children are 
members of the first, second, third 
and fourth grades. Consequently, some 
of these parents are no longer atten- 
ding group conferences. A stamped. 
self-addressed envelope was enclosed 
with the questionnaire. Thus it was not 
necessary to disclose identities. 

Kighty per cent of the questionnaires 
were returned promptly. It is fair to 
assume that a few were lost before 
reaching the parents, for the letters 
were sent home with the children. 
Some were addressed to parents who 
had shown little interest’ previously. 
Doubtless, they felt no compulsion to 
answer. A few were returned after the 
answers were compiled and are not in- 
cluded here. 

It will be noted that those who re 
turned the paper were those who had 
attended regularly. These parents felt 
that the meetings had been helpful. 
both from the standpoint of their own 
child's progress and with school pro- 
blems in general. They indicated a los: 
when the meetings were no longer 
availab!e. While the majority agreed 
that there was need for conferences a! 
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other grade levels, the only variation 
in thinking came in choosing those lev- 
els. The greater percentage preferred 
that the meetings be held either 
with parents of children in the first 
six grades or throughout the twelve 
grades. Those who chose the latter 
seemed to favor some combination of 
group conferences and Parent-Teach- 
er Association for upper-grade con- 


sultation. 


The last question asked for sugges- 
tions to establish an even better rela- 
tionship between parents and teacher. 
While limiting their suggestions for 
improvement to possible home visits 
by the teacher, and visits to classes iy 
session by the parents, numerous foot- 
notes of encouragement and apprecia 
tion were added. 


It seems clear from the answers 


given by these parents to the question- - 


naire that group conferences.meet with 
approval. They expressed a need for 
them at other grade levels. They are 
truly appreciative of the teacher's ef- 
forts in making the meetings possible. 
What better way to establish a rappor' 
which will be of benefit to the child. 


ren? 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

1. Did you like the group meetings 
of parents and teacher? 

Yes 100% No 0% 

2. Did you attend the meetings re- 
gularly ? 

Yes 90% No 10% 

3. Did you feel that you had a clear- 
er understanding of your child’s school 
work because of these meetings? 

Yes 100% No 0% 

4. Were the meetings helpful in 
giving you a better knowledge of 
school prob!ems in general? 

Yes 95% No 5% 

5. If your child is no longer in my 
room, do you miss the contacts that the 
meetings gave you? 

Yes 65% No 0% 
Doesn't apply 35% 

6. Would you recommend that the 
meetings be held only with parents of 
first and second grade children? 

Yes 5% No 83% 
No answer 12% 

7. If you answered ‘no’ to the 6th 
question, in what grades do you think 
the meetings would be helpful? 

All grades 27.5% 1 to 6 50% 
lto8 2.5% lto4 5% 


No definite answer 15% 
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ln the December 1, 1954 issue of Li 
brary Journa!, Robert B. Downs, Di- 
rector of Libraries, the University of 
Illinois, contributed the article entitled 
“Are Books Obsolete?” in which he 
concludes that librarians have joined 
or absorbed the other media of com- 
munication. “Books.” he writes, “con- 
tinue to be our basic tools, but we are 
using a wide range of auxiliary devices 

instead of letting the so-called 
audio-visual materia's steal the show 
from them. progressive librarians 
everywhere are simply incorporating 
these instruments into their varied 


dissemination of 


arsenal for the 


ideas.” 
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This broadened pattern of library 
service is more or less evident in al’ 
the areas of librarianship. The College 
and University library has at least mi- 
crophotography and phono-records, the 
medium and large public library has 
phono-records and since World War 
Il has come to be expected as the com- 
munity center of films: the medical li- 
brary utilizes refined methods of mi- 
crophotography for record keeping. 
And librarians. in general, are and 
have been concerned with the totality 
of audio, visual and mechanical de- 
vices and ingeniuses as they affect 
communications and ideas. Thus the li- 
terature of librarianship lists articles. 
books and conferences on coding, mi- 


crocopy. the electronic brains, film 
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composing machines, descriptive cata- 
loging of phonorecords, books in rais- 
ed characters, motion pictures and 
filmstrips. 

But the area of librarianship which 
is most completely oriented towards a 
new concept is school librarianship. 
The school library is now a materials 
center, housing and servicing the full 
of the 


book and magazine to the motion pic- 


range instructional aids from 
ture. Perhaps the most articulate state- 
ment of this new concept is made by 
Dean of the Library 


School of Florida State University. 


Louis Shores. 
....there is one wor!d of instruc- 
tional materials, not a trichotomy of 
audio-visual, library, and textbook 
kingdoms ....separate audio-visual. 
library. and textbooks centers in the 
school are educationally confusing to 
the 


tively unsound and financially un- 


ultimate consumer, administra- 

economical, * 

The Library School at Florida State 
offers library science courses which ex- 
emplify this concept. Examples of cour- 
ses taught at Florida State in the Li- 
brary School in addition to the core li- 
brary science courses are Printing and 
Publishing. Cinematography. Basic 
Communications. Correlation of Radio 
and Recordings with Audio-Visual Aids 
in Education. with courses listed as of- 
fered by other instructional depart- 
ments. Public Relations (Journalism). 
Typography. Reading Clinic (Educa- 
lion). 

The state of Florida became one of 
the major proponents of the concept of 
the school library as a materials cente) 
where the State Department of Educa- 
tion at Tallahassee published The Ma 
Bulletin 22c of the 


Florida Program for improvement of 


terials Center as 


Schools.” This represents the publica- 
“Louis Shores. “Union Now: the A-YV 
Way and the Library Way.” Educa- 


tional Screen. March. 1955. 34: 112 
113. 
5The Materia!s Center. ¥Vlorida Pro- 


cram for Improvement of Schools. Pre- 
pared under direction of Sara Krentz- 
man Srygley (Tallahassee. Florida. 
State Department of Education. Bulle- 


tin 22c (1955) 136p. $1.50) 
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tion of a manuscript which was in the 
process of development and refinement 


of Florida 


for three years. A group 
school personnel first) met for six 


weeks in the summer of 1951. The bul- 
letin manuscript was then examined by 
many interested peop'e and in the sum- 
mer of 1954 the manuscript was _ re- 
vised and presented to the State De- 


partment of iducation by Mrs. Sara 


Krentzman Srygley. Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Library School, Florida State 


University. 


Florida certification provides for re- 
full of 


structional materials personne! on th> 


stricted and certification 
school level and also licensing of super- 
visors. The Materials Center is design- 
ed to satisfy a demand for a single 
publication concerned with the selec- 
and use of al! 


tion. administration 


types of instructional materials. 


The Materials Center is divided into 
the 


principles. the second 


two parts. first concerned with 


replete with 


specific information, well illustrated 


An unusual feature is the Annotated 
Table of Contents to Part | which gives 


in brief form the basic principles o| 
planning intended to be helpful to ad 
ministrators, supervisors. teachers and 
parents. The Chapters of Part I then 
amplify these principles and give more 
of the 
chapter headings are: “What is a Ma- 
terials Center?” “Why have a Mater- 
ials Center?” “Who is Responsible fo» 
a Materials Center?” “What are the 
kinds of Materials Centers?” 


detailed explanations. Some 


In general, Part I is outlining and 
advocating a school library turned 
materials center where equal consider- 
ation is given to all types of instruc- 
tional materials needed for the school’s 


ef. 


located for maximun 


program in an economical and 


ficient’ manner. 
convenience to those served, where pro- 
visions are made for cooperative eval- 
uation. selection. and administration 
of materials by all who use them, and 
where these resources are made acces- 
sible through logical arrangement 
adequate indexing. continuous physical 


upkeep. and flexibility circulatioy 


financed. 


procedures, adequately 


manned at least in the larger schools. 
by 


printed and audio-visual materials. 


materials specialists qualified in 


Part Il is a handbook and a manual 
for the operation of a materials center. 
After a checklist of thirteen categories 
of materials likely to be handled in a 
materials center, Part IL continues with 
criteria for the selection of both the 
materials and, equally important equip- 
ment. There are listed thirteen points 
to consider when judging world maps. 
twelve points for projection equip- 
ment. with additional criteria fo 
three ly pes of projectors. Standard 
book selection aids are listed. and for 
magazines the checklist is coded for 
suitability in elementary. junior or sen- 
ior high school. 


\s aids to processing of printed 
of 


Dewey Decimal Classification and sub- 


materials, an abridged outline 
ject headings useful in organizing ma- 
terials are included. Some of the pro- 
cessing routines for books are ques- 
tionable, Few libraries, if any, still use 
an accession book, and it is only time 


consuming to enter the trade informa- 


tion on the page following the title 
page. It wou'd be far better to use a 


practice recommended many years ago. 
that of typing the trade information o1 
the shelf list card after the accession 
number to eliminate both the accession 
book and in the book. Sur- 


prisingly, the practice of shelf list ca-d 


notation 


containing trade information is recom- 
mended for Audio-Visual material o ) 
page 75. There should also be a state. 
ment conce rning Library of Congress 
printed cards. The book selection aids 
recommended, for example. Book'ist. 
give LC numbers. and if at all possible. 
these cards should be purchased when 


Wilson cards are not available. 


The classification of audio-visual 
materials as outlined is sensible. tha: 
of using the accession number pre- 


ceded by the identifing symbol for th> 
type material: for example, a film with 
the accession number 159 would have 
the call number F159. 

The lists of firms offering frequently 
used services are certain to be helpful : 
Book Jobbers. Maps and Globes. Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of Educationa! 


Teachers College Journa! 


LEDS 


Films, are just a few of these lists of 


useful compilations. 


There are floor plans for quarters 
for a Materials Center, as well as 
specifications for shelving, cabinets, 
and other built-in equipment. The lat- 
ler is not complete nor entirely up to 
date. Partition shelving steel or 
wood for recordings and pamphlets 
should have been included in this see- 
tion, as well as the Cello Clip Cabinet 
(Globe-Wernicke) for prints, posters, 
maps and other flat material. 

In general, The Materials Center is 
a preliminary and experimental com- 
pilation of information useful to a 
school library turning materials center. 
The Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation is to be congratulated for pub- 
lishing this, a concrete illustration of 
what can be done under the unity of 
materials concept. As the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Tho- 
mas D. Bailey, writes in the Foreword 
on page 3: 

.good teachers use materials to 
complement and supplement each 
other, and there is little competition 
in such instances among types of 
materials. 

Florida does not stand alone in em- 
bracing the concept of unity of mater- 
ials. The Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, State of Wash- 
ington in 1950 published A Temporary 
Guide for the Instructional Materials 
Program in which on page ‘five the 
statement is made that most educators 
in the State of Washington are con- 
vinced that the educational needs of pu- 
pils and teachers can best be met 
through an integrated materials service. 
The instructional materials center is to 
be the library, the audio-visual center. 
the clearing house for learning experi- 
ences in the community and the teach- 
ers’ and students’ source for help in 
meeting their learning needs in their 
learning situations. 

School libraries in Indiana have 
been moving in the direction of in- 
structional materials centers since the 
early 1940's when curricula were re- 
vised in the universities and college- 
offering school library training, and 
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instruction in non-print materials was 
included. In 1945, upon recommenda- 
tion of the State Library, the position 
of School Library Advisor in the State 
Library was changed to Director of 
School Libraries and Teaching Mater- 
ials in the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The position continues to 
be sponsored jointly by these two 
agencies. The 1951 General Assembly 
enacted legislation properly establish- 
ing the Division. The functions of the 
Division are to initiate and superin- 
tend the establishment and main- 
tenance of school libraries and instruc- 
tional materials centers, and supervise 
and approve such school libraries and 
instructional materials centers. 

It was probably the intent of the 
Legislation, as surely it was the inten! 
of the Council of the Indiana Library 
Training Agencies who prepared the 
curricula changes in the early 1940's 
“incorporating” as Dr. Downs has put 
it “these instruments (audio-visual) in- 
to the arsenal,” to create one Division 
with supervision of school libraries of 
the changing concept. 


The Revised Rules of the Commis- 
sion on General Education of the Indi- 
ana State Board of Education pertain- 
ing to school libraries and teaching 
materia!s (mandated August 8, 1955) 
define a library as “an area or areas 
where instructional materials. organ- 
ized for use, are housed to provide easy 
access for pupils and teachers.” In 
each of the four categories of schools. 
standards are ruled for expenditure: 
for new library books and audio-visual 
instructional materials. certified 
school, the lowest. is required to spend 
$1.25 per pupil enrolled, the Specia! 
First-Class Commission, the highest 
category, is required to spend $2.50 
per pupil. In each case, the statement 
is added that no part of the sum shall 
be spent for projectors, shelving and 
other equipment. 

Perhaps on the basis of these revised 
rules an administrative assistant in the 
Division of School Libraries and 
Teaching Materials has heen designated 
in charge of Audio-Visual Educa- 


tion. Working within the framework 
of the Division, audio-visual education 
can perform a service and advisory 
function to the schools and their mater- 
ials centers. 

Indiana certification provides for 
Provisional Certificates for school 
librarians in both the elementary and 
secondary schools and the Librarian's 
First Grade Certificate. One may qual- 
ify for the Certificate for Supervisor 
of School Libraries and Teaching Ma- 
terials at Indiana University and Indi- 
ana State Teachers College. 


It is probably only a question of 
time until Purdue University and Ball 
State Teachers College will request ap- 
proval of the Indiana Commission on 
Teacher Training and Licensing to of- 
fer the certificate for Supervisor of 
School Libraries and Teaching Mater- 
ials. Both Purdue University and Ba'l 
State Teachers College have an _ in- 
tegrated program of library, library 
science and audio-visual under direc- 
tion of the Director of Libraries. At 
Indiana University the audio-visual 
program and the library are indepen- 
dent divisions, with the Division of Li- 
brary Science under a separate Direc- 
torship. Indiana State Teachers College 
has a unique program with an audio- 
visual center and library under separ- 
ate directors. The Director of Librarie: 
is also chairman of the department o! 
library science. However, the library 
has a Teaching Materials Center which 
houses and services all instructional 
aids except motion pictures. Paradox- 
ically, Miss Margaret I. Rufsvold. Di- 
rector of the Division of Library 
Science at Indiana University where 
library science and audio-visual are 
independent, is the author of the au 
thoratative text. Audio-Visual School 
Library Service, 


Not all librarians are eager to grasp 
the new devices of communication and 
incorporate them into their arsenal. 
The view of Downs may be termed 
middle-of-the-road. with some librar- 
ians shunning all new innovations. 
others going along with Lester Asheim. 


‘Chicago, Illinois. American Library 


Association. 1949. 
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tig’ 


eal 


Dean of the Graduate Library Schoo! 
of the 


states frankly: 


University of Chicago who 
For there is nothing eternal and 
God-given about tht format and 
dimensions of the book as we hap- 
pen now to know it. Natural as the 
Codex form of the book may seem 
to those of us who were brought 
up on- it, it.must be remembered 
that such a form is comparatively 

He goes on lo concede that the book 
may remain in fields where verifica- 
tion and reflection are important, pro- 
vided the new devices do not take over 


Teachers and the 


Dr. Brown is an associaie professor 
of education, University of Colorado 
and was a Fullbright visiting profes- 


sor in India. 1954-55. 


India is a land with an ancient cul- 
tural heritage that has suddenly found 
itself one of the “newest” in our world 
system, In this new nation a much de- 
Dem- 
ocratic way of life are being carefully 


sired Freedom and hard won 
natured and attended by India’s fine 
leaders. Heretofore denied privileges 


and 


being met with a courage and fervent 


concomitant responsibilities are 


The Vidya Bhawan Teachers College, Vdaipur, State 
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completely even in the areas of basic 
thought, in which case, “we stand to 


lose much.” 

Yet. in general, the trend in the pro- 
lession is towards integration of the 
new devices with the printed form. Li- 
brary schools and departments of li- 
brary science either have specialists in 
audio-visual materials as faculty mem- 
bers who teach these courses as library 
science or they require students to take 
audio-visua! courses from the instruc- 
tional or audio-visual department 
offers In 
event the brary science student is gen- 
that in 


which these courses. any 


erally imparted the notion 


audio-visual he is not concerned pri- 
marily with motion pictures or other 
but 


of communication 


the broad 
of 


no matter what the medium. This con- 


commercial materials. 


program ideas. 
term multimateria! 


the 


cept, which some 


or cross-media, is great idea 


behind the materials center. 


**New Problems in Plotting the Future 
of Book.” Library Quarterly, October 


1955, 25:283-84. 


"Ibid. ). 


Teacher Selection Program In India 


STANLEY B. BROWN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


desire for the betterment of a'l men in 
this land of divergent coatrasts. It i 
this that 
Indian teachers truly men and wo 


within framework many 


men of vision accept these demands 
as a basic challenge in the totally new 
educational scheme of today. Ther. 
is evidence in many schools that these 
teachers are doing everything within 
their power to set into motion an edu- 
cational venture quite removed from 
the program of a few brief years past 

In this new Democracy. weaknesse: 
in the teacher education aspect of the 
broad program seem to center largely 
(A) 


in two mali areas: Lack of com- 


of Rajasthan, India 


petent teacher personnel, and = (B) 
Socio-economic status of teachers. 

It has been the writer's privilege to 
participate in secondary educational 
workshops ‘Fulbright program) with 
Indian teachers, 1954-55. During the 
with headmasters and 


many sessions 


teachers in areas throughout India. 
these fine people are becoming more 
aware of their role as a guiding in- 
fluence in the lives of youth of today. 
India’s citizens tomorrow! This is sub- 
stantiated by mest teachers’ awareness 
of the role to which modern India has 
committed itself in its ambitious three 
five-year plans. the first of which is 
now In vogue. 

The year 1947 will go down in In- 
dia’s tangled history as a memorabl> 
vear. The change from its former status 
to a newly created Independent Dem- 
ocratic Nation opened many p evious- 
ly closed avenues in this fresh new way 
of life. The establishment of a Free 
India with society pledging itself to the 
objective of universal, free. and com- 
education neces- 


pulsory elementary 


sitated a whole new program of action. 

The task of securing an adequate 
supply of qualified teachers assumes 
enormous proportions as a_ problem. 
To be realistic the position couldn't 
help but be depressing in 1947: 2,800,- 
000 teachers were needed in order to 
carry out the terms of the new five 
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year plan (1951-55). Unfortunately. 
only 561,000 primary teachers were 
available; and from a qualitative view- 
point, only 58 per cent of this numbe: 
possessed proper academic training 
in one of India’s 59 teacher training 
institutions. 

Attendant with the continuing 
dearth of adequate teachers are othe” 
factors that, unfortunately, must 
also considered in the enormity of thi. 
dilemma: 


1. Initial entrance into the profes: 
ston frequently not by choice. 

\ general survey of the current 
teaching profession in India _ reveals 
that a large number of teacher do no! 
enter the profession by choice —— bu’ 
are foreed into it by financial cireum- 
stances. Most students in India’s in- 
stitutions of higher learning aspire to 
enter non-teaching vocational pursuits. 
All too frequently, because of a dras- 
tic lack of opportunities in carrying 
out their plans, p'us the obvious short- 
ages of teachers in this portion of the 
labor force, these non-teaching major 
students migrate into the available ou'- 


let for them to teaching. 


2. Teachers do not represent overall 
social groups in India’s Society. 

Members of the teaching profession 
come mostly from families belonging 
to the lower-middle, and lower social 
groups. A lack of just incentive and 
social and financial remuneration for 
a teacher's strenuous activities plus 
unbelievably poor physical working 
conditions, greatly contribute to an al- 
most totally absent representation of 
the upper class portion of India’s com- 
plex societal hierarchy. 


3. Teachers do not represent overal' 
economic groups in India’s society. 

The children of professional men 
and women rarely enter the teaching 
profession whereas the offspring of 
farmers, small business men and 
clerks are found in abundance. Here 
too are similar contributing factors 
found in the previous category. 

4. Teaching as a stepping stone in 
professional careers. 


Students that have pursued profes- 
sional studies other than education. 
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encounter difficulty in obtaining em- 
ployment in keeping with their pro- 
fessional goals and turn to teaching as 
a financial stop-gap until a more luera- 
tive position is made available. Hence 
these people leave the teaching profes- 
sion and, unfortunately, usually make 
little contribution during their teaching 
years because of this unsettled or tem- 


porary mental and financial status. 


5. Teaching as a source of income 
while academically preparing to enter 
other vocations. 

Many teachers utilize the opportun- 
ity for further university training 
while currently teaching in a commun- 
ity where there is an institution of 
higher learning. These teachers also 
use teaching as a stop gap or stepping 


stone in their occupational ventures. 


RETALIATORY MEASURES 


From the foregoing brief considera- 
tion it appears that there are Indian 
teachers that are not especially talent- 
ed or otherwise suitably qualified. 
What measures are being adopted to 
attract and select properly qualified 
Indians for the teaching profession ? 

India’s leading educators are ad- 
vocating a universal acceptance: of 
two vital factors in connection with 
these basic problems: 


1. Salary Considerations 


Teachers in India receive an unbe- 
lievably low income which necessitates 
a marginal or poor standard of living. 
The dark picture has its silver lining as 
the plight of these important commun- 
ity leaders is being recognized. The 
second five year plan (1956-60) con- 
tains concrete provisions for the al- 
location of funds and thus commence: 
the beginning of a long term improve- 
ment program for India’s teachers. 
The satisfaction of economic needs by 
increasing the salaries of teachers so 
that young men and women of intelli- 
gence, ability, and desirable characte~ 
will be attracted to the profession mus! 
be met if this basic difficulty is to b» 
successfully solved. There appears to be 
no other alternative. 


2. Status Considerations 

Teachers are beginning to receive 
due recognition and appreciation 
from India’s populace. All too often 
teaching has been called a “noble pro- 
fession” and granted a low position in 
social status. Fortunately, by means of 
radio broadcasts, newspapers, speeches 
and similar mass media of communi- 
cation this unjust attitude is undergo- 
ing a drastic change. The status of our 
own teachers at the turn of the century 
was similar in many respects to the 
current problem in India. Many of the 
same methods of acquainting lay peo- 
ple of the importance for good school: 
and educational programs are being 
employed with favorable results. At 
strategic places in India we find teams 
of the Government of India Educa- 
tional Departments, UNESCO, United 
States Educational Foundation in In- 
dia. UNICEF, Technical Cooperative 
Mission (FOA), World Literacy and 
other fine workers engaged in the tre- 
mendous task of stressing the impor- 
tance of literacy and the teaching pro- 
fession. The second five year pla» 
(1956-60) also contains direct as wel! 
as subtle provisions for the improve- 
ment of this problem. 


DESIRABLE CRITERIA FOR 
SELECTION OF TEACHERS IN 
INDIA 


The Minister of Education and his 
excellent staff are advocating the fol- 
lowing suggestions in the consideration 
of selecting prospective teacher candi- 
dates in the 59 teacher training institu- 
tions: 


1. Academic Training 


It is recommended that Indian teach- 
ers should have a Bachelor’s degree 
with a major in education in addition 
to meeting departmental requirements 
in two teaching subjects. or a teach- 
ing diploma and the previously stated 
requirement from one of India’s degree 
granting teacher training institutions. 
Furthermore, it has been deemed desir- 
able for the prospective teacher upon 
completion of a three or four vear AB 
or BS degree (non-education major) 
to enter as a temporant member of the 


tecching profession for not less tha» 
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‘ous demands 


two, preferably three years, After com- 
pleting this initial teaching experience. 
the neophyt teacher is then encour- 
aged to enter a teacher training college 
lor a period of one academic year and 
qualify for a BT (Bachelor of Teach- 


ing) or B Ed degree. 


2. Practical or desirable work activi- 
lies 

Training and functional experienc 
in scouting and similar youth organiza- 
tions, national cadet corps (USA Jr 
t01C). games and sports and social! 
work activities in which the prospec: 
live teacher is required to participate 
and help guide youth in order that 
these teachers receive 


may proper 


training are strongly recommended. 


3. Practice or student teaching ex- 
pertences 

Practice teaching experiences shou'd 
be offered in school under the guid 
ance of administrators and teachers 
that 


(overtly 


have proved themselves to b>: 


competent and successful. 
very effort should be made to lesson 
the gap between the undergraduat> 
student completing his formal academ- 
ic training and the true to life numer- 
and activities of the 


teacher “in the fie'd.” 


A. Examination and assessment con- 
siderations 

Another factor granted considerable 
importance in the selection of Indian 
teachers deals with test scores. academ- 
ic records. and character recommen- 
dation of the prospective teacher can- 
didate, Standardized test resu'ts in the 
area general intelligence. person- 
ality and temperament are used where 
they have exhibited an acceptable de- 
vree of validity as valuable aids in this 
function. In this way. an estimate of 
the preservice teachers ability and 
potential may be secured by combin- 
ing the test results. academic records. 


and reference statements jor the objec 


tive judgment of competent teacher 


selection committee members. 

5. Personal Interview 

The candidates personal appearance. 
ability to communicate and a general 


revealment of his interest and overall 
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mental approach or attitude are 
checked. Considerable success is being 
achieved by means of a personal con- 
tact such as a structured, flexible inter- 
view and the interviewing board gen- 
erally includes representatives of the 
teacher training college that are re- 
sponsib'e for the candidate's formal 
academic training. 

6. Medical examination 

\ thorough medical examination or 
check-up in order to reveal candida‘es 
who suffer from serious physical de- 
fects such as impairment of the sense 
(particularly sight and hearing.) ne>- 
disorders. and defecis 


Vous speech 


must be employed. In the best intere:i 
for both the candidate and society 


these individuals usually are not en- 


couraged to continue their teacher edu- 
cation studies and counselled into vo- 
cational with a 


pursuits congruent 


specific physical limitation. 

In conclusion, it appears quite evi- 
dent that the teacher education pro- 
gram in India has been shaped so as to 
keep abreast with the proposed total 
reorganization scheme. The existence 
of modern teacher-pupil communica- 
better 
equipped science laboratories, more 


lion materials, larger and 
outdoor and functional curricular aétiv- 
ities with a direct application to daily 
life most certainly point to an improv- 
ed educational program taking shape 
in the world’s “newest” 


friendly neighbor, INDIA. 


nation--—-our 


Memorial to Jimmy Ritchey 


MERIBAH CLARK 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


“It's another new year.” was Jimmy 
Ritchey’s cheery greeting the first day 
of school on September 7, 1954. For 
thirty-six years his year had stretched 
from September to September, for thai 
was the length of time he had been cus- 
todian at the Laboratory School, Indi- 
College. Terre 


ana State Teachers 


Haute. Indiana. 
He knew 


first day of school. for he was there to 


all the excitement of the 


ereet the janitors. faculty, children, pa- 
trons and students with his usual pleas- 
ant smile and own special remark for 
each. He was truly a part of Indiana 
State Teachers College. He had the La- 
Its fae- 


ulty and students... past and present 


boratory School at heart. ... 


_were his friends, its team was his 
team, and he contributed as much as 
any other one person, to the friendly 
atmosphere of the school. 

He had an especially kind way with 
children. He was fond of them and they 
loved him. He always said that the real 
reason he liked his work so much was 
that he enjoyed being with childre». 
He was never impatient with them no 
matter how bothersome they became 
and he had an uncanny sense of what 
child was lonely. of who needed some- 
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one to talk to. and he listened to their 


chatter as a father or grandfather 
might. And there were times when 


even members of the faculty used him 


as a safety valve. 


The State High basketball team had 
a faithful fan in Jimmy, too. He sel- 
dom missed a game. He remembered 
all the boys who had played on the 
team from the beginning and loved to 
talk about them. After retiring he con- 
tinued to attend games, silting on the 
bench with the team. They wanted him 
there and that pleased him. 

He appreciated the remembrances of 
former faculty and students, and took 
great pride in the fact that he had 
missed only one commencement exer- 
cise since 1916, He and his wife dressed 
in their best. listened intently to the 
exercises, and felt the same thrill that 
parents and teachers experience at the 
accomplishments of the graduates. At 
L951. he Vrs. 


Ritchey received special recognition as 


homecoming — in and 
the two people identified longest with 
the school: and again on honor day. 
May. 1952. their fiftieth wedding an- 
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niversary was recognized by the stu- 
dent body and a page dedicated to 
them in the year book. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ritchey were very pleased and happy 
on both occasions. 

Jimmy knew what good housekeep- 
ing required. He wanted things don- 
right. When given a specific assig»- 
ment, he took responsibility for all! 
the details and did not have to b> 
checked on. He was not too happy as 
a supervisor of other janitors as i! 
was not his nature to drive others. 
When supervision over him became lax 
and appreciation was not expressed. 
he was discouraged. In January, 1953. 
he retired without fanfare. no longer 
able to carry the burdens of the heavy 


job. 
School and his wife. Mary. were 


Jimmy’s life. He had gone with Mary 


Book Reviews 


A Dictionary. of Linguistics. By 
Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954, 
pp. 238. $6.00 


This is a convenient book of refer- 
eice “for students and workers in the 
a'lied fields of grammar and language 
study, philo'ogy and historical lingu‘s- 
phonetics, phonemics and struc- 
tural linguistics.” The prefatory re- 
marks outline the scope of the work: 


it lists in alphabetical sequence 
|. traditional grammatical terms 


2. terminology of historical 
guistics 

3. terminology of modern descrip- 
tive linguistics 

4. names, affiliations, and brief 
descriptions of the major language: 
and dialects of the world, past and 


present. 


The editors do not claim that the 
dictionary is either definitive or ex- 
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from the time they were fourteen: he 
had married her at eighteen: he had 
lived with her for fifty-one years, and 
he had buried her in 1953. The days 
without her were lonely ones but he 
did not burden others with his loss. He 
saw to it that the sweet little home re- 
mained as immaculate as she had kept 
it, he visited his neighbors, and with 
those who passed as he sat on his porch 
during the summer; he visited in De- 
troit, Michigan, and he appreciated 
the hospitality of friends on holidays 
and special occasions. For the last 
eighteen months he took tickets at the 
Grand Theater. a job he liked very 
much as it gave him a chance to see 
so many people that he knew. 

His last day was a typical one — the 
rouline tasks at home, writing of the 


daily letter to his niece :n Detroit. the 


haustive; nevertheless, it covers a wide 
variety of linguistic terms and refer- 
ences. The entires range from Abakan 

.an Asiatic language, member of 
the Eastern Turkic group of the Altaic 
sub-family of the Ural-Altaic family. . 
..to Zyrien, member of the Permain 
branch of the Finno-Ugriec sub-family 
of the Ural-Altaic family of languages. 
The listings and brief descriptions of 
obscure and relatively unknown lan- 
gvuages from a valuable part of the 
compilation. The entries of technical 
linguistic terms are very complete: 
happily the editors include both old 
and modern terminology. This is of 
considerable value in the study of a 
science that is nortorious for its chang- 
ing and varing terminology. In all. 
the dictionary has approximately 35- 
OO entries. 

The content of the book is far su- 
perior to its mechanical make-up. The 
paper is of poor quality and the type 
is not always clean. The price of the 


book seems excessive. 
Joseph S. Schick 
Projessor of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


delivering of the morning paper to the 
two old ladies who thought they could 
not afford to take it, lunch down town. 
the regular afternoon hours at the 
Grand, and the sharing of a taxi going 
south and east. It seems fitting that the 
other occupant should have been the 
faculty member at Indiana State 
Teachers College who has the longest 
record of service. 

It is hard to think of Jimmy as gone 
for he was seldom ill. He was always 
the same, moving about with a quiet 
dignity, attending to his own affairs. 
gentlemanly and unassuming in mar- 
ner, and meeting all with a ready smile 
and a twinkle in his eye. But it is easy 
to imagine him — somewhere — greet- 
ing old and new friends with, “It’s an- 
other new year.” 


Anthropology. By J. k. Manship 
White. New York, N. Y.: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 1955, pp 191 + VIII. 
$2.75. 


“Anthropology” is a primer in a 
field that is becoming more and more 
vital to understanding human socie- 
ties and their complex inter-relation- 
ships. This small volume meets well 
the stated purpose, “to provide a short 
introduction to the science of anthro- 
pology.” The general reader as well as 
the beginning college student will find 
the book interesting and stimulating. 
An excellent list of books for further 
study is included. 


There are chapters devoted to the 
three broad areas of anthropolgy: 
physical cu'tural, and social. The fina! 
chapter, “Applied Anthropology.” 
briefy descr'bes the anthropologist at 
work, and shows some of the pract- 
ical applications of the science of an- 
thropology in understanding human re- 
lations. 


Cloyd Anthony 
Projessor of Social Studies 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 
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At the 1955 Midwinter meeting of the Teacher Train- 
ing Institutions Section of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries the @ommittee on Bibliographic Re- 
search was asked to consider the possibility of organizing 
a cooperative project for the indexing of non-indexed edu- 
tion periodicals and to present a concrete proposal at the 
1956 meeting. 

This is a pilot issue produced by the Committee and will 
serve as a basis for an expanded project if the membership 
gives its approval at the Midwinter meeting next February. 
Basic to the planning of this project is the understanding 
that as other established indexes undertake the indexing 
of any of the titles included in this project those titles will 
be dropped from the list. 


The Committee is grateful to the editor of the Teachers 
College Journal for publishing this pilot issue and for offer- 
ing space in subsequent issues if the project is continued. 

Committee on Bibliographic Research 
Teacher Training Institutions Section 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
American Library Association 
Walfred Erickson, Chairman 
Katharine M. Stokes 
Samuel J. Marino 
with the Collaboration of James A. Martindale 
List of Periodicals Indexed 

Adult L—Adult Leadership 

Bail State Comm J—Bal! State Commerce Journal! 

Col & Univ Bul—College & University Bulletin 

Col News & Views—Collegiate News & News 

Educ’! L—Educationa! Leader 

Educ’! Th—Educational Theory 

Ind Teach—Indiana Teacher 

Phys Educator—Physical Educator 

Speech Teach—Speech Teacher 

Student Life—Student Life 


INDEX OF EDUCATION PERIODICALS 
ADULT education association of the United States of America 
Executive committee 
Annual report 1955. Adult | 4: 16a-l6h N ‘55 
Area organization and conferences project 

Bringing adult educators together. W. H. Schmidt. (In Improving 

communication among local organizations [Workshop] Adult 
L 4:20-2 N 
ALLEN, Florence P. 

Experiment with the cycie plan in intermediate grades at the 
Southern Oregon College of Education. Univ of Wash Col €d 
Record 22:1-3 N ‘55 

AMERICAN field service 
International scholarship program 

A summer in West Germany. Student Life 13:6-9+ N ‘55 

Share their fare. K. Keller. il Student Life 13:16-7 N ‘55 
ANDERSON, Sandra 

Our future homemakers. i! Student Life 13:21+ N ‘55 
ARITHMETIC 

Achievements, Student 

Individual proficiency check-list for arithmetic. E. Hauck. Univ of 

Wash Coi Ed Record 22:3-6 N ‘55 
Motivation 

Individual proficiency check-list for arithmetic. E. Hauck. Univ of 

Wash Col Ed Record 22:3-6 N ‘55 
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Index of Education Periodicals 
PILOT ISSUE 


Teaching Methods Bibliography 
Bibliographies concerning arithmetic and its teaching. Univ of 
Wash Col Ed Record 22:7-16 N ‘55 


ATTITUDES 


Tests and scales 
Attitudes are important. E. Kelly. Phys Educator 12:86-8 O ‘55 
AUTOMOBILE driving 
Projects 
Safety in driving. L. Owens. il Student Life 13:5 N ‘55 
BABIONE, Francis A. See Raymond: R. S. jt. auth. 
BASKETBALL 
Teaching basketball. D. E. Richardson. Phys Educator 12:94-6 O 
BECKLEY, Donald K. 
Half a century of training for better distribution. Col News & 
Views 9:17-9 0 ‘55 
BERG, Hulda M. 
Religion in the high school curriculum. bibliog Educ’l L 19:36-43 
‘55 
BLACKHURST, J. Herbert 
Does the world-view of John Dewey support creative education? 
Educ’l Th 5:193-202+ 0 ‘55 
BOOK reviews 


Behl, W. A. Discussion and debate 
Speech Teach 4:282 N ‘55. C. A. Pitt 


Blair, G. M. and others. Educationa! 
psychology 
Educ’l Th 5:249-51 0 ‘55 
Bridge, L. W. Funk & Wagnalls book of 
parlimentary procedure 
Speech Teach 4:282-3 N ‘55 R. Murphy 
Foshay, A. W. and others. Children’s 
social values 
Educ’l Th 5:251-3 0 ‘55 
Lindberg. L. Democratic classroom: a 
guide for teachers 
Speech Teach 4:280-1! N ‘55. F. Kenner 
Sattler, M. and Miller, N. E. Discu 
sion and conference 
Speech Teach 4:281-2 N ‘55. M. T. Baker 
Shryock, R. O. Parlimentary procedure 
made easy 
Speech Teach 4:282-3 N ‘55. R. Murphy 
Simpson, E. A. Helping high school 
students read better 
Educ’l Th 5:253 0 ‘55 
Smith, M. Diminished mind: a study of 
planned mediocrity in our public schools 
Speech Teach 4:280 N ‘55. M. Hochmuth 
BOOKS and reading 
Readability 
High school health textbooks—how readable? H. S. Hoyman. 
Phy Educator 12:89-91 O ‘55 
BULLETIN boards 
Sports bulletin board. R. J. Nareau. il Phys Educator 12:97-9 O 
‘55 


BURNS, Hobert W. 
Distinctive function of education in social reconstruction. Educ’l 
Th 5:203-5-+ 0 ‘55 


Teachers College Journal 


BUSINESS administration. See Business management and organiza- 
tion 
BUSINESS education 
Exhibits 
Ball State annual business education conference. J. V. Herring 
Ball State Comm J 27:7-9 N ‘55 


BUSINESS management and organization 
Teaching 
Introductory course in business administration. L. McCloud. Col 
News & Views 9:1-3 0 ‘55 


CHILD welfare 
What did Indiana‘’s recent White House Conference accomplish? 
R. H. Wyatt. il Ind Teach 100:125 | N ‘55 


CLASSROOMS 
“Schoolroom progress, USA” to roll into three Indiana cities 
next spring. il Ind Teach 100:145 N ‘55 
Indiana 
Can Indiana keep pace with demands for more classrooms? P. 
Garrison. il Ind Teach 100:138-41 N ‘55 


CLUBS 
High Schools 
Clubs clubs clubs. T. O. Zimmerman. i] Student Life 13:3-4 N ‘55 


COLLEGES and universities 
Religious life and activities 
Enduring controversy—the place of religion in public education. 
T. W. Hall. bibliog Educ’! L 19:5-18 O ‘55 
Teaching methods 
How general is general education? J. D. Haggard. Educ’! 19:26-35 
0 ‘55 
COMMUNICATION 
Improving communication among local organizations [ Workshop | 
Adult L 4:13-24 N ‘55 


COMMUNITY organization 
Improving communication among local organizations [Work- 
shop] Adult L 4:13-24 N ‘55 


COMPREHENSION test 
Testing listening comprehension of high school seniors and col- 
lege freshmen. C. W. Dow. Speech Teach 4:239-46 N ‘55 
CONFERENCE method. See Conference plan 


CONFERENCE plan 
Developing industrial conference leaders. G. L. Hinds. Speech 
Teach 4:266-9 N ‘55 


CONFERENCES and conventions, Educational! 
Ball State annual business education conference. J. V. Herring. 
Ball State Comm J 27:7-9 N ‘55 
Indiana 
What did Indiana’s recent White House Conference accomplish? 
R. H. Wyatt. il Ind Teach 100:125+ N ‘55 
CONSENSUS. See Education—Theories and principles 
CONSTITUTION (physiology) 
Types 
Health characteristic of the somatotypes. C. E. Willgoose. bibliog 
Phys Educator 12:100-2 O ‘55 
CONTINUING Teacher plan 
Experiment with the cycle plan in intermediate grades at the 
Southern Oregon college of education. F. P. Allen. Univ of 
Wash Col Ed Record 22:1-3 N ‘55 
CREATIVE dramatics. See Dramatization in schools 
CREATIVE education 
Does the world-view of John Dewey support creative education? 
J. H. Blackhurst. Educ’l Th 5: 193-2034 0 ‘55 
CURRICULUM 
High schools 
Religion in the high school curriculum. H. M. Berg. bibliog Educ’l 
L 19:36-43 0 ‘55 


December, 1955 


DANCING 
How to do the mambo. |. F. Waglow. Phys Educator 12:106-7 Q 


DETTERING, Richard W. 
Philosophic idealism in Rogerian psychology. Educ’! Th 5:206-14 
0 ‘55 
DEWEY, John 


Does the world-view of John Dewey support creative education? 
J. H. Blackhurst. Educ’l Th 5:193-202+ 0 ‘55 


DISCUSSION method 
Diccussion contest post-mortem. W. S. Tracey. biblog Speech 
Teach 4:259-65 N ‘55 


DISTRIBUTIVE education 
History 
Half a century of training for better distribution. D. K. Beckley 
Col News & Views 9:17-19 O ‘55 
Teaching aids and devices 
Visual aids in the teaching of retailing. R. S. Raymond and F. A. 
Babione. bibliog Col News & Views 9:5-11 0 ‘55 
DOW, Clyde W. 
Testing listening comprehension of high school seniors and col- 
lege freshmen. Speech Teach 4:239-46 N ‘55 
DRAMATIZATION in schools 
Role-playing, creative dramatics, and play therapy in speech cor- 
rection. E. Hahn. Speech Teach 4:233-8 N ‘55 
DUPUIS, Adrian M. 
Social consensus and the scientific method. Educ’! Th 5:242-8 
0 ‘55 
EDUCATION 
Theories and principles 
Distinctive function of education in social reconstruction. H. W 
Burns. Educ’l Th 5:203-5+ 0 ‘55 
Philosophy of education-directive doctrine or liberal discipline? 
E. J. Kircher. Educ’! Th 5:220-9 0 ‘55 
Rhythmic cycles of scepticism. J. L. McKenney. Educ’! Th 5:235- 
41 0 ‘55 
Social consensus and the scientific method. A. W. Dupuis. Educ’! 
Th 5:282-8 Q ‘55 
Indiana 
Pride of indiana? il Ind Teach 100:131+ N ‘55 
Thanks to Uncle Sam, Clark county has schools. W. E. Wilson. 
Indiana Teach 100:126-30 N ‘55 
EMOTIONS 
Language, emotion and education. H. A. Grace. Educ’! Th 5:215- 
19 0 ‘55 
EXHIBITS 
“Schoolroom progress, USA” to roll into three Indiana cities 
next spring. il Ind Teach 100:145 N ‘55 
FEDERAL aid for education 
Thanks to Uncle Sam, Clark county has schools. W. E. Wilson. 
Ind Teach 100:126-30 N ‘55 
FELMLEE, Wes 
..for the people.” il Ind Teach 100:148-50 N ‘55 
FOLLANSBEE, David 
Voodooism. Student Life 13:10+ N ‘55 
FRASER, Marie 
21-day wonder gift. il Ind Teach 100:132-34+ N ‘55 
GARRISON, Paul 
Can Indiana keep pace with demands for more classrooms? il Ind 
Teach 100:138-41 N ‘55 
GENERAL education 
How general is general education? J. D. Haggard. Educ’l L 19: 
26-35 0 ‘55 
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Symposium On approaches to integration in general education. 
Col & Univ Bul 8:1-4 N 1 ‘55 


GEOMETRY 
Projects 
Geometry projects. G. Van Horn and J. Lamb. i! Student Life 13: 
10 N ‘55 


GRACE, Harry A. 
Language, emotion, and education. Educ’! Th 5:215-19 0 ‘55 
GYMNASIUMS 
... for the people.” W. Felmlee. il Ind Teach 100:148-50 N ‘55 
HAGGARD, J. D. 
How general is general education? Educ’l L 19:26-35 O ‘55 
HAHN, Elise 
Role-playing, creative dramatics, and play therapy in speech cor- 
rection. Speech Teach 4:233-8 N ‘55 
HALL, T. William 
Enduring controversy—the place of religion in public education 
bibliog Educ’l L 19:5-18 O ‘55 
HAMMETT, Catherine 
Getting together for training. (In Improving communication 
among local organizations [Workshop] Adult L 4:16-18 N ‘55 
HARDWICK, Barbara 
Speech week. Student Life 13:12-+ N ‘55 
HAUCK, Eldon 
Individual! proficency check-list for arthmetic. Univ of Wash Col 
Ed Record 22:3-6 N ‘55 
HEALTH education 
Textbooks 
High schoo! health textbooks—how readable? H. S. Hoyman. Phys 
Educator 12:89-91 0 ‘55 
CANADA 
Problem areas in Canadian physical, health and recreation edu- 
cation. E. F. Zeigler. Phys Educator 12:111-15 O ‘55 
HEGEL, George Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel on the values of humanistic education. G. E. Mueller. 
Educ’! Th 5:230-4+ 0 ‘55 
HERRING, J. Virgil 
Ball State annual business education conference. Bal! State 
Comm J 27:7-9 N ‘55 
HERTZ, Gil 
Contributors to the Research quartely, 1930-54. Phys Educator 
12:105-6 O ‘55 
HINDS, George L. 
Developing industrial conference leaders. Speech Teach 4:266-9 
N 
HITCHCOCK, Orville A. 
How to get a job as a teacher of speech. Speech Teach 4:225-30 
N 
HOME economics clubs 
Our future homemakers. S. Anderson. i! Student Life 13:21+ N 
‘55 
HORACE Mann Insurance Co. 
Major medical insurance covers ISTA members’ expensive long- 
term illnesses. Ind Teach 100:141 N ‘55 
HOWARD, W. M. 
Objectives of college courses in insurance. Col News & Views 
9:13-15+ 0°55 
HOYMAN, H. S. 
High school health textbooks — how readable? Phys Educator 
12:89-41 O ‘55 
HUMANITIES 
Hegel on the values of humanistic education. G. E. Mueller. 
Educ’l Th 5:230-4+ ‘55 
HUNSAKER, Herbert C. 
Destination unlimited. Adult L 4:9-10 N ‘55 
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IDEALISM 
Pilosophic idealism in Rogerian psychology. R. W. Dettering. 
Educ’l Th 5:206-14 0 ‘55 
INSURANCE 
Teaching 
Colleges and universities 

Objectives of college courses in insurance. W. M. Howard. Col 

News & Views 9:13-15+ 0 ‘55 
INSURANCE, Hospitalization 

Major medical insurance covers ISTA members’ expensive long- 

term illnesses. Ind Teach 100:141 N ‘55 
INTEGRATION 

Symposium On approaches io integration in general education. 

Col & Univ Bul 8:1-4 N 1°55 
INTERMEDIATE education 

Experiment with the cycle plan in intermediate grades at the 
Southern Organ college of education. F. P. Allen. Univ of Wash 
Co Ed Record 22:1-3 N ‘55 

IRWIN, Ruth Beckey 

State programs in speech and hearing therapy: Il. Certification 

Speech Teach 4:253-8 N ‘55 
JOHNSON, Ryerson 
School desegration the St. Louis way. In collab with J. 
Wahlert. Adult L 4:5-8+ N ‘55 
KELLER, Kent 
Share their fare. il Student Life 13:16-17 N ‘55 
KELLY: Ellen 
Attitudes are important. Phys Educator 12:86-8 O ‘55 
KIRCHER, Everett J. 

Philosophy of education—directive doctrine or liberal discipline? 

Educ’! Th 5:220-9 0 ‘55 
KONIGSBERG, Evelyn and Windecker, Mildred 

Speech correction in the high school. Speech Teach 4:247-52 N 

KRANZ, Besse S. 

Do you know thse tools for communication? biblio (In Improv- 
ing communication among local organizations [Workshop ] 
Adult L 4:22-4 N ‘55 

LAFAYETTE, Indiana 
Edgelea school 
21-day wonder gift. M. Fraser. il Ind Teach 100:132-4+ N ‘55 
LAMB, Joanne and Van Horn, Glorai 
Geometry projects. il Student Life 13:10 N ‘55 


LANGUAGE and languages 


Psychology 
Language, emotion, and education. H. A. Grace. Educ’! Th 5:215- 
19 0 ‘55 
LEA, Tommy 


On the air. Student Life 13:11 N ‘55 


LEWIS, J. Davis 
To protect the innocent. il Ind Teach 100:135-7 N ‘55 


LISTENING Comprehension test. See Comprehension tests 


LOHR, Arnold 
| wish | had the time 
LOSSAU. Jim 
Orthopedic swimming project. Student Life 13:12 N ‘55 
MCBRIDE, Malcolm R. 
Great teachers of speech: IV. Frank M. Rarig. Speech Teach 
4:231-2 N ‘55 
MCCLOUD, Leland 
introductory course in business administration. Col News & 
Views 9:1-3 0 ‘55 
MCKENNEY, John L. 
Rhythmic cycles of scepticism. Educ’l Th 5:235-41 0 ‘55 


Phys Educator 12:92-3 0 ‘55 


Teachers College Journal 
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MUELLER, Gustav E. 
Hegel on the values of humanistic education. Educ’! Th 5:230-4 + 
0 ‘55 
NAREAU, Robert J. 
Sports bulletin board. il Phys Educator 12:97-9 0 ‘55 
NATIONAL homes corp. 
21-day wonder gift. M. Fraser. il Ind Teach 100:132-4 N ‘55 
NATIONAL honor society 
Induction ceremony. Student Life 13:14-15+ N ‘55 
NEGROES 
Education 
School desegregation — the St. Louis Way. R. Johnson. Adult 
L 4:5-8+- N ‘55 
OFFUTT, A. C. 
Firm health foundation. il Ind Teach 100:146-7 N ‘55 
OWENS, Lois 
Safety in driving. il Student Life 13:5 N ‘55 
PHILOSOPHY of education. See Education — Theories and prin- 
ciples 
PHYSICAL education 


Evaluation 

Attitudes are important. E. Kelly. Phys Educator 12:86-8 O ‘55 
History 

Lest we forget. C. Schrader. por Phys Educator 12:83-5 0 ‘55 
Canada 


Problem areas in Canadian physical, health and recreation edu- 
cation. E. F. Zeigler. Phys Educator 12:111-15 O ‘55 


PHYSICAL education association 
Lest we forget. C. Schrader. por Phys Educator 12:83-5 O ‘55 


PLAY technique 
Role-playing, creative dramatics, and play therapy in speech cor- 
rection. E. Hahn. Speech Teach 4:233-8 N ‘55 
PROJECTS 
High schools 
On the air. T. Lea. Student Life 13:11 N ‘55 
Share their fare. K. Keller. il Student Life 13:16-17 N ‘55 
RAEBECK, Helen 
Talk is cheap but communication is golden. (in Improving com 
munication among local organizations [Workshop] Adult L 
4:19 N ‘55 
RARIG. FRANK M. 
Great teachers of speech: IV. Frank M. Rarig. M. R. McBride. 
Speech Teach 4:231-2 N ‘55 


RAYMOND, Robert S. and Babione, F. .A 
Visual aids in the teaching of retailing. bibliog Col News & Views 
9:5-11 0 ‘55 
RECREATON 
| wish | had the time .. . A. Lohr. Phys Educator 12:92-3 0 ‘55 
Canada 
Problem areas in Canadian physical, health and recreation 
education. E. F. Zeigler. Phys Educator 12:111-15 O ‘55 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM. See Education — Theories and principles 
RELIGION and science 
Reflections on the place of religion in the teaching of science. 7 
M. Sperry. Educ’l'L 19:19-25 O ‘55 
RELIGION and the public schools 
Enduring controversy — the place of religion in public edu- 
cation. T. W. Hall. bibliog Educ’! L 19:5-18 O ‘55 
Religion in the high school curriculum. H. M. Berg. bibliog Educ’! 
L 19:36-43 0 ‘55 
RESEARCH 
Educational 
Contributors to the Research quarterly, 1930-1954. G. Hertz, 
Phys Educator 12:105-6 0 ‘55 
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RETAILING selling. See Distributive education 
RICHARDSON, Deane E. 
Teaching basketball. Phys Educator 12:94-6 0 ‘55 
ROGERS, Carl Ransom 
Philosophic idealism in Rogerian psychology. R. W. Dettering. 
Educ’! Th 5:206-14 0 ‘55 
ROLE playing. See Sociodrama 
ROWE, Margaret 
Professional teacher. Ball State Comm J 27:4-5+ N ‘55 
SARCHET, Bettie 
Why is communication dificult? (in Improving communication 
among local organizations [Workshop] Adult L 4:14-16 N °55 
ST. LOUIS 
Education 
School desegragation — the St. Louis way. R. Johnson. Adult 
L 4:5-8-+- N ‘55 
SCEPTICISM. See Education — Theories and principles 
SCHMIDT, Warren H. 
Bringing adult educators together (in Improving communication 
among local organizations [Workshop] Adult L 4:20-2 N ‘55) 


SCHOOL buildings 


Sites 
Firm health foundation. A. C. Offutt. il Ind Teach 100:146-7 N 
Indiana 


Can Indiana keep pace with demands for more classrooms? P. 
Garrison. il Ind Teach 100:138-41 N ‘55 
Thing of beauty. W. B. Shook. il Ind Teach 100:142-44-+ N ‘55 
fo protect the innocent. J. D. Lewis. il Ind Teach 100:135-7 N ‘55 
21-day wonder gift. M. Fraser. il Ind Teach 100:132-4 N ‘55 
SCHOOL children 
Health and hygiene 
Firm health foundation. A. C. Offutt. il Ind Teach 100: 146-7 N 
‘55 
SCHRADER, Carl 
Lest we forget. por Phys Educator 12:83-5 O ‘55 
SCIENCE 
Teaching | 
Reflections on the place of religion in the teaching of science. 
T. M. Sperry. Educ’l L 19:19-25 0 ‘55 
SCIENTIFIC method . 
Social consensus and the scientific method. A. M. Dupuis. Educ’! 
» Th 5:242-8 0 ‘55 
SEGREGATION in education 
School desegregation — the St. Louis way. R. Johnson. Adult 
L 4:5-8+ N ‘55 
SETTLE, Mary B. | 
Introduction (In Improving communication among local organiza 
tions [Workshop] Adult L 4:13-14 N ‘55) 
SHOOK, Wilbur W. 
Thing of beauty. il Ind Teach 100:142-4+ N ‘55 
SILVEY, Ted F. 
Technology and cultural lao. Adult L 4:11-12+ N ‘55 
SOCIODRAMA 
Role-playing, creative dramatics, and play therapy in speech cor 
rection. E. Hahn. Speech Teach 4:233-8 N ‘55 
SOMATOTYPES. See Constitution (ohysiology) — Types 
SPANISH language 
Teaching methods 
Learning Spanish can be fun. A. Stafford and others. il Student 
Life 13:13 N ‘55 
SPEECH Contests 
Discussion contest post-mortem. W. S. Tacey. bibliog Speech 
Teach 4:259-65 N ‘55 
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SPEECH defects 
Correction 
Role-playing, creative dramatics, and play therapy in speech cor- 
rection. E. Hahn. Speech Teach 4:233-8 N ‘55 
speech correction in the high school. E. Konigsberg and M. Win- 
decker. Speech Teach 4:247-52 N ‘55 
SPEECH education 
Projects 
Speech week. B. Hardwick. Student Life 13:12+ N ‘55 
SPEECH teachers 
Great teachers of speech: IV. Frank M. Rarig. M. R. McBride. 
Speech Teach 4:231-2 N ‘55 
How to get a job as a teacher of speech. 0. A. Hitchcock. Speech 
Teach 4:225-30 N ‘55 
Certification 
State programs in speech and hearing therapy: ji. Certification. 
R. B. Irwin. Speech Teach 4:253-8 N ‘55 
SPERRY, Theodore M. 
Reflections on the place of reliaion in the teaching of science. 
Educ’! L 19:19-25 *55 
STAFFORD, Anne and others 
Learning Spanish can be fun. il Student Life 13:13 N ‘55 
STEWART, David C. 
Teacher’s guide to teiecourse production. Speech Teach 4:270-6 
N “55 
STUDENTS, Interchange of 
Sumer in West Germany. Student Life 13:6-9+- N ‘55 
SWIMMING 
Orthopedic swimming prcyect. J. Lossau. Student Life 13:12 N ‘55 
TACEY, Williams S. 
Discussion contest post-mortem. bibliog Speech Teach 4:259-65 
N 
TEACHING as a profession 
Professional teacher. M. Rowe. Ball State Comm J. 27:4-5+ N 
TEACHERS 
Qualifications 
Professional teacher. M. Rowe. Ball State Comm J. 27:4-5+ N 
"55 
TECHNOLOGY 
Technology and cultural lag. T. F. Silvey. Adult L 4:11-12+ N 
‘55 


Abstracts of Theses 


Biggins, Mildred E. A Comparative 


Method. Pupil 


ability was meas- 


TELEVISION broadcasting 
Program Production 
Teacher’s guide to telecourse production. D. C. Stewart. Speech 
Teach 4:270-6 N ‘55 
TELEVISION in education 
Teacher’s guide to telecourse production. D. C. Stewart. Speech 
Teach 4:270-6 N ‘55 
TEXTBOOKS — Readability. See Books and reading — Readability 
UNIVERSITY extension 
Washington 
Destination unlimited. A. C. Hunsaker. Adult L 4:9-10 N ‘55 
VAN HORN, Glorai and Lamb, Joanne 
Geometry projects. il Student Life 13:10 N ‘55 
VISUAL education 
Visual aids in the teaching of retailing. R. S. Raymond and F. A. 
Babione. bibliog Col News & Views 9:5-11 0 ‘55 
VOODOOISM 
Voodooism. D. Follansbee. Student Life 13:10+4- N ‘55 
WAGLOW, I. F. 
How to do the mambo. Phys Educator 12:106-7 0 ‘55 
WAHLERT, Jennie, collab. 
See Johnson, Ryerson 
WHITE House conference on education 
Indiana 
What did Indiana‘’s recent White House Conference accomplish? 
R. H. Wyatt. il Ind Teach 100:125+4- N ‘55 
WILLGOOSE, Carl E. 
Health characteristics of the somatotypes. biblio Phys Educator 
12:100-2 0 ‘55 
WILSON, W. E. 
Thanks to Uncle Sam, Clark County has schools. Ind Teach 100: 
126-30 N ‘55 
WINDECKER, Mildred. See Konigsberg, jt. auth. 
WYATT, Robert H. 
What did Indiana’s recent White House Conferenec accomplish? 
il Ind Teach 100:125+ N ‘55 
ZEIGLER, Earle F. 
Problem areas in Canadian physical, health and recreation edu- 
cation. Phys Educator 12:111-15 0 ‘55 
ZIMMERMAN, Theodore 0. 
Clubs clubs clubs. il Student Life 13:3-4 N ‘55 


through six was below grade one to 


grade nine. 


Study of Pupil Ability and Achieve- 
ment. June, 1955. 59 pp. No. 761 

Problem. The purpose of the study 
was to develop a better understanding 
of the pupils in Meridian School, Bra- 
zil, Indiana, through the following pro- 
cedures: (1) to determine how the 
pupils compared with others as shown 
by standard norms of achievement, 
(2) to determine whether pupils were 
achieving in proportion to their ability 
to learn, (3) to detect inconsistencies 
between tested ability and achieve- 
ment; and (4) to draw some conclu- 
sions as to what might account for 
such inconsistencies. 
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ured on the Otis-Quick-Scoring Mental 
Ability Test. Achievement was measur- 
ed by use of the Stanford Achievemen: 
Test. The results of the two tests were 
analyzed and compared. 

Findings. The range of I. Q. was 
from fifty-four to one hundred forty. 
Only 9.6 per cent had |. Q.’s_ which 
would class them as dull or with bor- 
derline deficiency. Over 43 per cent 
were normal, About 46 per cent were 
superior, and less than 1] per cent were 
“near” genius. 

Based on achievement, the grade 
placement of pupils in grades two 


Of the two hundred eleven pupils 
tested, one hundred thirty-six or 64.4 
per cent were achieving at or above 
grade level. Seventy-five pupils or 35.6 
per cent were achieving below their 
erade level. 

The median gain in each grade was 
more than one year. This indicated de- 
sired progress. 

Comparison of each pupil's class 
rank on both tests revealed significant 
discrepancies betwten ability and a- 
chievement. 


lt was noted that there were 9.6 per 
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a | 


cent of the pupils who were dull or 


The 


school was not making adequate pro- 


bordering —_feeble-mindedness. 
vision for these children. 

Further study and investigation was 
deemed necessary to determine why so 
many were not achieving in proportion 
to their intelligence. 


Clarence R. Stuffle. Comparison o/ 
the Adjustment of Amish and Non- 
Amish Children in Van Buren Town- 
ship Schools. June. 1955. 161 pp. No. 
762, 

The Problem. was the 
conviction that a teacher could not do 
highly successful work unless he knew 
the child’s past progress and used this 


writer s 


as a starting point for futher instruc- 
tion. The teacher, too, must know the 
child’s ability to progress, and some of 
the factors which might aid or hinder 
desired development. Believing tha! 
personality adjustment is one of these 
factors, and in lieu of further instruc- 
tion, it was the purpose of this study: 
(1) to ascertain the personality adjust- 
ment existing among comparable 
groups of Amish and Non-Amish pu- 
pils in grades 4. 5. and 6. of the 
Raglesville, Indiana. schools where the 
writer was a teacher. (2) to compare 
the adjustment of the Amish and the 
Non-Amish, (3) to analyze the malad- 
justment that was discovered. (4) to 
find the relationships existing among 
the different test scores. and (5) to 
compare the mental ability and chron- 
ological ages of the Amish and Non- 
Amish pupi's. 

The procedure. The data gathered! 
in this study were secured by adminis. 
tering the California Test of Personali- 
ty, Pinter: Aspects of Personality, The 
Washburne Social-Adjustment Inven- 
ventory. and the California Test of 
Mental Maturity. After the data were 
secured, the analysis followed. The re- 
lationships among the test scores were 
found by use of the Otis Correlation 


Chart. 


Conclusions. In light of the data 
gathered and the treatment given here- 
in, the following conclusions seem war- 
ranted: 

l. There is 


able maladjustment among the pupils 


evidence of consider 
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considered herein as measured by the 


various tests. 

2. The Amish showed better adjust- 
ment on such items as Feeling of Be- 
longing. Family Relations, Extrover- 
Impulse-Judgment. 


Non-Lan 


Ascendance- 


sion-Introversion. 


Spatial Relationsips, and 


euage Factors, Control. 
Submission, 
Personal Freedom, Withdrawing Ten 
dencies, Nervous Symptoms, Social 
Skills, Occupation Relations. and 


munity Relations. 


Self-reliance. 


3. The Amish seemed to have more 
of the undesirable responses on the in- 
dividual questions on which the com- 
bined groups had more than 50 per 
cent undesirable responses. 

lL. Areas in which there is cons der- 
able maladjstment among the Amisl; 
the Non-Amish Self-re- 


liance. Withdrawing Tendencies. 


and include 
motional Balance. Impu'se-Judgment. 
and Memory, 

5. Other areas in which there is low 
adjustment include Anti- Social Ten 
dencies, Sense of Personal Werth, Con. 
trol, and Verbal Concepts. 

6. The Amish pupils tested herein 
averaged 6.3 moaths older chronologi- 
cally than the Non-Amish. 

7. The 


Washburne S-A inventory and the Cal- 


correlations between — th 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity (-.58) 
and the California Test of Personality 
(57) were high enough to indicate 
that a pupil having a high percentile 
rank on one test would probably also 
have a high percentile rank on the 
other, or vice versa. The other corre- 
lations '-.35, 40, .26. and .23) among 
the other test scores do indicate trends 
hut are too low to be used in predict- 
ing probable adjustment and or a- 


chievement. 


Wilson. William Jock. An Analysis 
of the Philosophy in the Poetry of Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson. August. 1955. 
68 pp. No. 766 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
was (1) to evolve an interpretation o! 
the major philosophical tenets inherent 
in the poetry of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, (2) to present an original in- 
terpretation of selected poems as wel! 
as a favorable. critical evaluation of 


Sense of 


ihe poetry. and (3) to summarize cur- 
rent criticism and philosophical anal, 
sis of his poetry. 

Procedure. \ of the 
Liographical and statistical research 


comb nation 


methods was used, employing data de- 
studies. 
and from 


rived from various critical 


irom periodical reviews, 
commentary in various anthologies. A 
great deal of selectivity was used in 
categorizing data for different chap- 
ters, e. g. the biographical data were 
selected only for their possible uses in 
depicting the gradual development o! 
Robinson's mind and attitude. 
Findings. Robinson’s life his 
-onal failure, his poverty and self-ab- 
negation and his continual struggle 
with the eritics offer valuable insight 
attitude, pessimistic 
divides into fou 


basic 
His life 


marked phases: his years of learning. 


into his 


realism. 


his years of knowing, his years of sut- 
fering, and his vears of achieving. In 
the first two phases of his life from 
1869-1897. 
pessimistic attitude. In the last two 
phases from 1898 to 1935, hounded by 
his inabitity to arrive at peace with hi- 


Robinson is forming his 


own Puritan conscience and his pub- 
Llishers. he achieves a mature attitud: 
ol pessimism. 

His writings. the shorter poems in 
the first two phases of his life, and his 
longer poems, in the latter two phases. 
reveal the formation and achievemen! 
of this attitude. 

Critics regard him generally as quite 
the 
worth of his longer poems. The inves- 


important. but are divided on 
tigator regards Robinson as a major 
poet and finds his shorter poems truly 
representative of his genius. Critics 
rather consis:ently consider Robinson’s 
philosophic position to be that of an 
idealist, although many qualify this by 
stating that his basic view of his im. 
mediate surroundings is pessimistic. 

Robinson's basic philosophic atti- 
tude is illusive: his values Santayana. 
partially Kierkegaardian and Heideg- 
gerian, partially mystical and partially 
a transcendentalist. The only thing de- 
finite in his position is that he negates 
materialism. Yet I feel him in the over- 
all perspective of his total work to be 


a pessimistic realist. 
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As 


Your Graduate Study... 


COLLEGE 


. MASTER TEACHER CURRICULA 


Master Elementary Teacher 


Master Secondary Teacher 


ADMINISTRATIVE, SUPERVISORY, AND SPECIAL CURRICULA 


Audio Visual Supervisor 

Driver Education 

Education of Mentally Retarded 
Elementary School Principal 
General Supervisor 

Hearing Therapist 

School Librarian 

School Psychometrist 
Secondary School Principal 
Speech Correctionist 
Superintendent 

Supervising Teacher 

Supervisor of Guidance 
Supervisor of School Libraries and Teaching Materials 


OTHER GRADUATE CURRICULA 


In addition to the curricula listed above, a student may pursue 
a curriculum of specialization in any department of the college. 


DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


Indiana State and Indiana University cooperate in granting a Doctor of Education degree. Depending upon the cur- 
riculum of the student concerned, all or part of the second year of graduate work may be completed at Indiana State, 


with the third year being completed at Indiana University. 


Write to Dr. Elmer J. Clark, Director of Graduate Studies, for further information on any graduate study. 


